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If  2h come  to  Finding  Out:  How  to  Get  the 
£ In  f v Information  You  Need  to  Make  the 
IJHv  Choices  You  Want! 

ThSrbooklet  is  for  you  if  you’re: 

• looking  for  work 

• thinking  about  going  back  to  school 

• choosing  which  courses  or  programs  to  take 

• wondering  whether  to  change  your  job  or  look 
for  different  work 

• entering  the  labour  market  for  the  first  time 

In  fact,  Finding  Out  is  designed  to  help  you  no 
matter  what  kind  of  career  or  life  decision  you 
may  be  facing. 

To  make  the  best  decision,  you’ll  want  to  find  out 
all  the  information  you  can  about  your  choices. 
This  booklet  is  full  of  ideas  and  suggestions  to 
help  you  gather  that  information. 


WHAT  IS  INFORMATION  GATHERING? 

Information  gathering,  finding  out,  research  — 
these  terms  all  refer  to  the  same  process: 
figuring  out  what  questions  you  need  to  ask, 
then  finding  the  answers. 

Information  gathering  will  help  you  to: 

• explore  your  options  before  you  make  a 
choice 

• discover  new  options 

• open  up  to  new  ways  of  thinking  and  doing 

• handle  ongoing  change  in  your  life  and 
career 

• make  the  best  decisions  in  your  life  and 
career 

The  best  decisions  are  informed  decisions. 
When  you  gather  information  about  your 
options,  you’re  learning  facts  that  will  help  to 
take  the  guesswork  out  of  decision  making. 

The  more  you  know  about  all  your  options,  the 
more  likely  you’ll  be  to  choose  the  one  that’s 
best  for  you. 

Information  gathering  is  a process  that  you  can 
use  every  time  you  face  a decision,  from 
choosing  a college  program  to  selecting  a 
daycare.  This  booklet  can  help  you  gather  the 
information  you  need  right  now.  And  as  you 
continue  to  make  life  and  career  decisions,  the 
skills  you  learn  in  Finding  Out  will  help  you 
meet  the  changes  and  challenges  in  your 
future. 


FINDING  OUT 


HOW  TO  USE  FINDING  OUT 

Finding  Out  is  divided  into  the  following  four 
sections: 

• Beginning  With  You  — If  you  don’t  know 
what  you  want  to  find  out,  this  is  the  place  to 
start. 

• Where  to  Look  — Sources  of  information  and 
where  to  find  them;  how  to  keep  track  of  the 
information  you  gather. 

• How  to  Ask  for  the  Information  You  Need  — 

Gathering  information  from  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  — people.  What  to  say  and 
when  to  say  it. 

• Putting  It  All  Together  — How  to  use  the 

information  you’ve  gathered  to  make  decisions 
and  act  on  them. 


Throughout  the  booklet,  where  you  see  the 
following  symbols  you’ll  find: 


EXERCISE 


EXAMPLE 


exercises  to  get  you  thinking 

examples  that  you  can  apply  to 
your  situation 


, , ,rDTDT  scripts  that  will  help  you  to  ask 
the  right  questions 

On  pages  39  and  40,  you’ll  find  some  useful 
phone  numbers,  addresses  and  web  sites. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  the  adventure  of  Finding  Out! 


Words  to  the  Wise  — a Glossary 


job  — a set  of  specific  duties  performed  for  a 
specific  employer.  "Kindergarten  teacher  at 
Centennial  Etementary  School"  is  a job. 

occupation  — a group  of  simitar  jobs  or  fields 
of  interest.  "Teacher"  is  an  occupation. 

career  — the  sum  total  of  your  life  experiences 
including  paid  and  unpaid  work,  and 
community,  volunteer  and  family  activities. 

career  building  — making  the  best  choices 
and  managing  the  events  of  your  career. 
Gathering  information  is  a vital  career  building 
process! 

work  — the  task,  job,  or  activities  performed 
to  reach  a goal.  Can  be  paid  or  unpaid,  short 
term  or  long  term. 

job  or  work  search  — the  steps  you  take  to 
find  work  or  get  a job.  Includes  skills  like 
networking,  resume  writing  and  interview 
techniques. 

network  — a group  of  people  who  know  each 
other.  Your  network  is  the  people  you  know  and 
the  people  they  know. 


labour  market  — employers  offer  jobs  or 
work,  employees  offer  skills  and  together  they 
work  for  each  others'  benefit.  (It  is  not  a 
physical  location!) 

industry  — the  organizations  and  individuals 
involved  in  a specific  area  of  business;  for 
example,  the  agriculture  industry  or  the 
tourism  industry. 

globalization  — technology  and 
communication  are  "shrinking"  the  world.  As  a 
result,  the  world's  many  marketplaces  are 
becoming  a single  marketplace. 

Internet  — a network  of  computer  networks 
reaching  millions  of  people  worldwide.  To  use 
the  Internet,  you  need  a computer,  a modem, 
a phone  line  and  access  to  an  Internet 
provider. 

world  wide  web  — part  of  the  Internet  where 
information  is  available  for  viewing. 

web  site  — a "location"  on  the  world  wide 
web  where  an  organization  or  individual  offers 
information. 


EGINNING  WITH  YOU 


information  gathering  process  begins 
/ith  you.  Your  first  step  is  to  identify 
what  you  need  to  find  out.  (If  you 
already  know  what  kind  of  information 
you're  looking  for,  you  may  want  to  move  on  to 
the  next  section.! 


Suppose  that  you’re  trying  to  decide  between  two 
different  colleges  that  both  offer  the  same 
program.  You  need  to  find  out  information  about 
the  cost,  reputation,  quality  of  instruction  and  so 
on  of  each  program  so  you  can  compare  the  two. 
In  this  case,  your  first  step  in  the  information 
gathering  process  is  pretty  straightforward. 

However,  suppose  you  want  to  make  a career 
change  but  you  don’t  know  what  you  want  to  do. 
Or  suppose  you’re  looking  for  work  for  the  first 
time  and  you  aren’t  sure  what  you  have  to  offer 
an  employer.  In  these  situations,  your  first  step  is 
more  complicated.  It  really  does  begin  with  you  — 
with  your  vision  of  your  career. 


WHAT'S  A CAREER? 

Your  career  is  the  sum  total  of  your  life 
experiences.  It  includes  your  paid  and  unpaid 
work,  your  community  and  volunteer  activities 
and  your  family  activities.  In  other  words,  your 
career  is  like  your  life  story.  It’s  made  up  of  all  the 
work,  leisure,  community  and  family  roles  that 
you  take  on  throughout  your  life.  Your  career 
changes  as  you  move  into  and  out  of  various 
roles. 


Years  ago,  when  life  seemed  simpler  and  change 
seemed  to  happen  more  slowly,  people  chose  an 
occupation  and  worked  at  it  until  they  retired. 
These  days,  you  may  do  several  types  of  work 
over  the  course  of  your  working  life. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  labour  market  is  changing  as 
a result  of  technological  change  and  globalization. 
Organizations  and  work  are  changing  with  it. 

Your  needs  and  interests  may  also  change 
throughout  your  working  life.  For  example,  the 
type  of  work  that  suited  you  in  your  twenties  may 
no  longer  be  satisfying  as  you  reach  middle  age. 

Or  you  may  be  so  interested  in  your  hobby  that 
you’re  determined  to  find  a way  to  make  a living 
from  it.  Or  you  may  decide  to  work  part-time  or 
not  at  all  (outside  of  the  home!)  while  your 
children  are  little.  Your  work  and  the  other  aspects 
of  your  life  aren’t  separate,  they’re  interconnected 
parts  of  your  career. 

Your  career  is  a journey,  not  a destination.  And  on 
this  journey,  you’ll  be  making  decisions  all  the 
time  about  your  work,  your  lifestyle,  your 
personal  growth.  To  make  the  best  decisions, 
you’ll  need  plenty  of  information  — beginning 
with  information  about  yourself. 


Ask  yourself  these  questions: 

• Who  am  I? 

• What  do  I have? 

• What  do  I need? 


FINDING  OUT 


WHO  AM  I - IMAGINE  YOUR  IDEAL  DAY 

If  you  aren’t  sure  how  to  answer  the  first  question 
“Who  am  I?”,  the  following  exercise  can  help  you 
discover  your  needs,  preferences,  dreams  and 
desires. 


IMAGINE  YOUR  IDEAL  DAY  EXERCISE 

The  task  is  to  imagine  your  ideal  day.  For  the  best 
results,  give  yourself  permission  to  do  or  be 
anything  you  want.  Try  not  to  limit  yourself.  This 
is  your  day  — you  don’t  have  to  please  anyone 
but  yourself!  Here’s  how  to  get  started: 

• Find  somewhere  quiet  and  comfortable  where 
you  won’t  be  disturbed.  Sit  or  lie  down,  close 
your  eyes,  breathe  deeply  and  relax. 

• Ask  yourself,  “If  I could  be  doing  anything, 
anywhere  — what  would  I be  doing?  Where 
would  I live?  In  what  part  of  the  world?  In 
what  kind  of  home?  Who  would  I share  it  with? 
What  kind  of  work  would  I do?  Who  would  I 
work  with?  What  would  I do  for  fun  and 
relaxation?” 

• Imagine  as  much  detail  as  you  can  when  you 
answer  these  questions.  See  the  picture  of  your 
ideal  day  in  your  mind’s  eye.  Notice  how 
you’re  feeling  as  you  do  this. 

• When  you’re  ready,  open  your  eyes  and  write 
down  or  record  everything  you  can  remember 
about  your  day  on  a sheet  of  paper  or  in  your 
journal  (a  notebook  or  cassette  tape  where  you 
record  your  thoughts  and  feelings) 

• Try  this  exercise  several  times,  over  several 
days,  in  different  moods. 

• Review  the  days  you’ve  described  in  your 
journal.  What  do  they  all  have  in  common? 


What  do  they  tell  you  about  yourself?  What  do 
they  say  about  what’s  important  to  you?  What 
do  they  tell  you  about  how  you’d  like  to  spend 
your  time? 

• How  do  these  days  you’ve  designed  relate  to 
your  life  right  now?  Are  you  already  living 
some  parts  of  your  ideal  day?  What  parts  could 
you  reach  for  right  now?  What  parts  could  you 
build  your  career  on,  over  the  long-term? 


PERSONAL  JOURNAL  EXERCISE 

A personal  journal  is  a powerful  career  building 

tool.  Here’s  how  to  create  your  own: 

• You  can  write  your  journal.  Buy  an  inexpensive 
notebook  or  staple  together  some  scrap  paper. 
Don’t  worry  about  spelling  or  grammar.  You’re 
the  only  person  who  needs  to  be  able  to  read 
this!  Or  you  can  record  your  journal.  Find  a 
time  and  place  where  you  can  talk  into  a 
cassette  recorder  without  feeling  self-conscious. 

• Whether  you  write  or  record  your  thoughts, 
ideas,  feelings  and  dreams,  feel  free  to  express 
yourself.  No  one  else  needs  to  read  or  listen  to 
what  you’re  saying. 

• Set  aside  a special  time  of  day  for  your  journal. 
For  example,  promise  yourself  you’ll  spend  ten 
minutes  right  after  dinner  or  before  you  go  to 
bed  creating  your  journal.  Keep  this  promise! 

• Read  over  or  listen  to  your  journal  often.  What 
themes  or  ideas  keep  turning  up?  What  do  they 
tell  you  about  yourself?  What  do  they  say  about 
the  choices  you’re  making  or  the  decisions 
you’re  facing? 


BEGINNING  WITH  YOU 


WHAT  I HAVE  - MY  PERSONAL 
INVENTORY 

Taking  stock  of  your  values,  interests  and  skills  is 
an  important  step  in  gathering  information  about 
yourself.  Even  if  you  think  you  know  what  you 
have,  it  helps  to  review  your  personal  inventory 
from  time  to  time.  You  can  add  new  skills  and 


experiences  to  your  list  as  you  gain  them  and 
review  any  changes  in  your  values  or  interests 
that  may  affect  your  career. 

A personal  inventory  is  a useful  way  to  keep  track 
of  the  information  you’ll  need  to  fill  out  job 
applications  or  to  write  resumes.  It  will  also  come 
in  handy  when  it’s  time  to  evaluate  career  choices 
and  other  options. 


PERSONAL  INVENTORY  EXERCISE 

ry 

Use  this  work  page  as  a guide  to  create  your  personal  inventory:  Add  extra  pages  if  you  need  to. 


I value: 

(Why  do  you  like  what  you  like?  Or  believe  what  you  believe?  e.g.  friendship,  nature,  independence, 
cooperation.) 


I am: 

(How  would  you  describe  yourself?  e.g.  helpful,  strong,  dependable.) 


I like: 

(What  do  you  enjoy?  e.g.  being  with  people,  being  outdoors,  sewing,  fixing  things.) 


Skills  I use: 

(Review  the  things  you  do  well.  What  skills  do  you  use?  e.g.  creative,  communication,  physical,  problem 
solving,  working  with  machines  or  tools,  interpersonal,  organizational.) 


Things  I do  well: 

(Review  your  experiences.  What  activities  did  you  do  well?  e.g.  work  well  on  a team,  serve  customers 
courteously.) 


BEGINNING  WITH  YOU 


My  experience:  Education 

(List  each  program  or  course  you’ve  completed,  and  where.  What  did  you  learn?) 


My  experience:  Volunteering 

(List  each  experience.  What  did  you  do?  Who  did  you  meet?  What  did  you  learn?) 


My  experience:  Work 

(Make  a separate  section  for  each  paying  position.  What  did  you  like  about  each  job?  What  did  you 
learn?  Who  did  you  meet?) 


i 

i Now  that  you’ve  taken  inventory,  your  next  step  is  to  figure  out  what  you  need  — and  what  you  need  to 

find  out. 

(Adapted  from  ENGAGE  at  Work:  DayMaker  by  B.  Day,  D.  Redekopp  & B.  Ross.  Edmonton:  LifeRole  Development  Group,  1995.) 


FINDING  OUT 


EXAMPLE 

Jamal  is  in  his  early  twenties.  He  has  been 
working  in  his  family’s  drycleaning  business 
since  he  graduated  from  high  school.  He’s 
thinking  about  looking  for  other  work  or 
maybe  enrolling  in  a post-secondary  program 
so  he  can  eventually  become  less  dependent 
on  his  family.  But  he  hasn’t  been  able  to 
decide  what  to  do  next. 

Jamal  tries  the  Design  a Day  exercise  a couple 
of  times  and  it  always  leads  him  to  the 
outdoors  where  he’s  working  with  a group  of 
people  but  where  he  also  has  enough  time  to 
himself. 

On  his  personal  inventory,  these  items  grab 
Jamal’s  attention: 

• I like:  being  part  of  a group;  being  outdoors; 
hiking;  water  sports;  computers 

• I value:  independence;  nature;  my  physical 
skills;  friendship 

• Things  I do  well:  handle  customers;  solve 
people  problems;  organize 

Jamal  sits  down  at  his  computer  and  thinks 
about  how  he  could  combine  his  ideal  day 
with  the  things  he’s  learned  from  his  personal 
inventory.  His  ideas  range  from  “volunteer  as 
a Scout  leader”  to  “start  a whitewater  rafting 
company.”  Going  over  the  list,  Jamal  picks 
two  items: 

• get  a job  or  volunteer  at  a camp  for  kids  or 
adults 

• find  out  about  post-secondary  programs  in 
outdoor  education  at  local  colleges 

Now  Jamal  knows  where  to  begin  gathering 
information  about  each  option  he’s 
considering. 


WHAT  I NEED 


Here’s  one  way  to  figure  out  what  you  need  — or 

what  you  need  to  find  out: 

• Use  the  Option  Profile  exercise  on  the  next  page 
to  create  a profile  for  each  option  you’re 
interested  in.  (You  can  photocopy  the  page  or 
copy  the  information  into  your  journal  or  a 
notebook.) 

• Your  options  could  be  any  of  the  following:  the 
occupations  or  fields  you’d  like  to  work  in;  the 
educational  programs  you’re  interested  in;  a 
plan  to  start  your  own  business;  a career 
change. 

• Don’t  worry  if  you  can’t  fill  in  each  section  for 
each  option.  If  you  don’t  know  how  to  fill  out  a 
section,  don’t  guess!  Leave  it  blank. 

• Some  sections  may  not  apply  to  the  options 
you’re  thinking  about.  (For  example,  if  you’re 
wondering  whether  or  not  to  move, 

“educational  requirements”  probably  won’t  be 
part  of  your  decision.) 


When  you’ve  completed  a profile  for  each  of  your 
options,  look  at  them  carefully.  What  lines  did 
you  leave  blank  or  partly  filled  in?  These  blanks 
are  the  gaps  in  your  information  — gaps  you  can 
fill  in  by  finding  out. 


Compare  each  of  your  option  profiles  to  your 
personal  inventory.  What  skills,  attitudes,  or 
experiences  appear  on  the  option  profiles  but  not 
on  your  personal  inventory?  Do  you  need  them? 
How  can  you  get  them?  Time  to  find  out! 


Your  Information  Shopping  List ... 

• Make  a List  of  the  things  you  need  to  find 
out. 

• Be  as  specific  as  possible. 

• Include  your  ideas  about  who  to  ask  or 
where  to  look. 


BEGINNING  WITH  YOU 


Option: 


OPTION  PROFILE  EXERCISE 


Education  required: 


Experience  required: 


Activities  involved: 


Skills  required: 


This  option  requires  these  attitudes: 

(creativity?  caution?  assertion?) 


A person  who  chooses  this  option  should  be: 

(Physically  strong?  ready  to  change?  enthusiastic?  trustworthy?) 


ktn  you  know  what  you  need  to  find 
rout,  your  next  step  is  to  decide  where 
to  look.  This  section  points  you  to  the 
most  likely  sources  and  the  table  on 
page  18  tells  you  where  to  find  them. 

SOURCES 

People 

The  information  you  gather  from  people  will  often 
be  the  most  useful  and  the  most  up-to-date.  You’ll 
want  to  talk  to  people  in  your  own  community 
and  at  places  like  educational  institutions,  career 
centres  and  libraries.  You  will  also  want  to  talk  to 
your  family,  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
people  directly  involved  in  the  area  of  information 
you  need. 

Newspapers 

Newspapers  are  an  easy-to-find,  easy-to-use 
source  of  current  information.  Reading  your  local 
daily  and  weekly  papers  is  a good  starting  point 
for  any  kind  of  research.  It  will  help  you  to  gain  a 
broader  view  of  what’s  happening  in  your 
community.  You  might  also  want  to  look  at  papers 
from  other  cities  and  provinces  if  you’d  consider 
relocating  for  work  or  school. 

In  the  front  section  and  the  business  pages  look 
for: 

• general  information  about  the  economy  and 
labour  market 

• articles  about  specific  industries,  businesses 
and  occupations 


• ads  and  announcements  from  companies  and 
organizations  you  might  want  to  work  for. 

In  the  careers  or  employment  section  (usually  in 

the  Saturday  edition)  look  for: 

• articles  about  job  or  work  search  and  career 
building  techniques 

• “employment  opportunities”  — job  ads 

In  the  classified  section  look  in: 

• the  “employment”  or  “help  wanted”  sections 
for  jobs;  these  are  often  advertised  by  category 
— “Office/Clerical”  or  “Restaurant/ 
Hospitality,”  for  example. 

• the  “education”  section  for  career  development 
programs  and  job  clubs. 

EXAjWjpMLE 

Danielle  is  completing  a medical-clerical 
program.  She  thinks  she’ll  have  to  stay  in  the 
city  to  find  work,  although  she’d  like  to  return 
to  the  rural  area  where  her  family  and  her 
boyfriend  live.  While  visiting  her  parents, 
Danielle  reads  in  the  local  weekly  newspaper 
that  the  area’s  doctor  is  actively  looking  for  a 
partner.  Danielle  knows  that  a second  doctor 
will  likely  mean  more  clerical  work  in  the 
doctors’  office.  This  newspaper  article  has 
given  Danielle  a good  lead  on  a possible  job. 


FINDING  OUT 


CLIPPINGS  EXERCISE 

You  can  use  information  from  newspapers  and 

magazines  to  boost  your  career  building 

technique.  Here’s  how: 

• Make  it  a habit  to  read  a big  daily  newspaper 
from  your  area  at  least  once  a week.  Saturday 
is  often  the  best  day  for  career  information. 

• When  you  see  a job  ad  that  interests  you  for 
whatever  reason,  clip  it  out  and  slip  it  into  a 
file  or  an  envelope.  Don’t  worry  if  you  don’t 
have  the  education  or  the  experience  for  this 
job.  If  it  grabs  your  interest,  clip  or  copy  it! 

• Clip  or  copy  articles  that  interest  you,  too. 
Highlight  the  occupations  and  the  names  of 
individuals  and/or  companies  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  articles.  Slip  them  into  the  file 
along  with  the  job  ads. 

• After  several  weeks,  take  a close  look  at  the 
contents  of  your  file.  What  are  the  common 
threads  that  run  through  all  the  job  ads  and 
articles  you’ve  saved?  Do  the  ads  describe  an 
organized  person?  A “people”  person?  An 
adventurous  person?  Do  they  require  a similar 
kind  of  training  or  experience?  What  kinds  of 
organizations  and  activities  caught  your 
interest?  What  does  all  this  information  tell  you 
about  your  values  and  interests  and  the  kind  of 
job  or  occupation  you  might  like  to  do? 

• Hang  on  to  this  clipping  file!  You  may  want  to 
contact  these  companies  or  individuals  to  set 
up  information  interviews  and  job  shadowing 
activities. 


Magazines,  Trade  Publications  and  Other 
Print  Material 

Magazines,  trade  publications  and  newsletters  can 
be  a good,  current  source  of  information.  The 
articles  in  these  publications  often  contain  useful 
details  that  you  may  not  find  in  a newspaper 
article. 

General  interest  magazines  (like  Maclean’s, 
Chatelaine  and  People ) sometimes  offer  articles 
about  career  building  and  job  or  work  search 
techniques  as  well  as  profiles  of  people  doing 
interesting  jobs.  However,  you  may  find  that  trade 
publications  will  be  more  helpful. 


What  are  trade  publications? 

These  are  magazines  published  for 
specific  industries  and  occupations.  For 
example,  the  oil,  hospitality  and 
agriculture  industries  are  each  served 
by  several  trade  publications.  These 
magazines  aim  their  articles  and 
advertising  at  the  organizations  and 
people  who  work  in  these  industries. 

To  find  trade  publications  in  your  area 
of  interest,  look  in  The  Reader's  Guide 
to  Periodical  Literature  at  your  local 
library.  Check  out  your  subject  area  for 
articles  and  note  the  magazines  they're 
published  in.  Show  the  list  of  articles 
to  your  librarian  and  ask  if  any  of  the 
magazines  are  available  at  the  library. 


WHERE  TO  LOOK 


In  trade  publications  you  can  find  information 

about: 

• the  general  “feel”  of  an  industry  or  occupation 

• specific  occupations  and  companies 

• “employment  opportunities”  — job  ads. 

Many  businesses  and  organizations  also  publish 

pamphlets,  annual  reports  and  newsletters.  These 

can  provide  you  with: 

• general  information  about  the  organization  or 
industry 

• specific  details  about  a business  or 
organization  you  might  want  to  work  for  such 
as  names  of  potential  contacts,  information 
about  current  hiring  needs,  a “feel”  for  the 
company. 

• vital  information  when  you’re  preparing  for  a 
job  interview.  The  more  you  find  out  about  the 
company  you  want  to  work  for,  the  better 
you’ll  do  in  the  interview! 


Books 

You  can  be  sure  you’ll  be  able  to  find  at  least  one 
book  on  any  subject  you  care  to  name! 

Because  of  the  time  involved  in  creating  and 
publishing  them,  books  tend  to  be  less  up-to-date 
than  other  print  material.  However,  they  usually 
cover  topics  in  more  detail. 


Best-Before  Date 

Check  the  publication  dates  of  the 
books  you're  using.  (Look  for  the  date 
on  the  book's  first  few  pages.) 
Technology,  occupations  and  career 
development  ideas  are  changing  very 
fast.  Books  published  more  than  five 
years  ago  may  contain  information 
that's  no  longer  accurate  or  relevant. 


EXAMPLE 

Phyllis  has  been  a school  bus  driver  for 
several  years.  The  part-time  hours  suited  her 
when  her  children  were  in  school.  Now  that 
they’re  grown,  Phyllis  is  looking  for  full-time 
work  and  better  wages.  She’s  thinking  about 
building  on  her  driving  skills.  As  a starting 
point,  Phyllis  looks  at  some  trade  publications 
for  the  construction  and  trucking  industries. 
They  give  her  a better  understanding  of  these 
industries  and  information  about  the  skills  and 
abilities  she  needs  to  become  a truck  driver  or 
a heavy  equipment  operator.  Now  Phyllis 
realizes  she  could  do  this  kind  of  work.  She’s 
ready  to  find  out  more. 


Look  for  books  about: 

• specific  industries  and  occupations 

- start  in  the  children’s  section  — the  books 
there  are  full  of  pictures  and  basic 
information  plus  they’re  fun  to  read! 

- well  researched  novels  and  stories  can  also 
give  you  a strong  sense  of  what  it’s  like  to 
work  in  a specific  occupation,  industry  or 
location 

• job  or  work  search  and  career  building  ideas 
and  techniques 

• managing  time  and  money 

• inspiration!  Books  to  help  you  keep  going 
when  the  going  gets  tough. 


FINDING  OUT 


EXAMPLE 

Tony  is  working  in  a fast  food  restaurant.  He 
wants  to  take  an  upgrading  program  so  he  can 
go  to  college.  He  thinks  he’ll  have  to  cut  back 
to  part-time  hours  so  he  can  keep  up  with  his 
studies  but  he  isn’t  sure  he  can  live  on  what 
he’d  be  making.  Tony  borrows  some  books  on 
budgeting  and  money  management  from  the 
library.  Using  ideas  from  the  books,  he  works 
out  a budget.  Now  he  knows  how  many  hours 
he’ll  need  to  work  and  how  he’ll  have  to  cut 
expenses  if  he  decides  to  take  the  upgrading 
program. 


In  libraries,  on  the  Internet  or  in 
bookstores,  you  can  start  your  search 
for  information  by  looking  under  these 
headings: 

• Occupations 

• Labour  market  information 

• Workplace 

• Business 

• Career  planning 

• Job  or  work  search 

• Writing  resumes 

• Future  trends 

• Education 

• Student  funding 


The  Internet 

You  can  use  the  Internet  to  access  an  almost 
limitless  range  of  information,  from  job  postings 
to  details  about  post-secondary  institutions.  If 
you’re  not  connected  to  the  Internet  and  don’t 


know  anyone  who  is,  you  may  be  able  to  gain 
access  through  your  public  library,  an  educational 
institution  or  a government  career  centre. 

You  can  use  “the  Net”  to  find: 

• help  with  resumes  and  other  job  or  work 
search  techniques 

• information  about  occupations  and  industries 

• job  postings 

• detailed  information  about  specific  businesses 

• detailed  information  about  educational 
institutions 

• newsgroups  where  you  can  read,  post  and  reply 
to  messages  about  employment  issues  and  job 
opportunities. 

Please  see  pages  39  and  40  for  some  useful 
website  addresses. 


EXAMPLE 

Diane  is  in  grade  11.  She’s  interested  in  police 
work  as  a career.  On  the  Internet,  she  visits 
the  RCMP  homepage.  From  the  section  on 
Recruiting,  Diane  learns  that  she  must  be  a 
Canadian  citizen,  at  least  19  years  old  and  “of 
good  character”  in  order  to  enroll  in  the 
RCMP.  But  she  also  learns  that  she’ll  need 
grade  12,  a driver’s  license,  a St.  John’s 
Ambulance  First  Aid  certificate,  Level  “C” 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  and 
keyboarding  skills  in  order  to  be  accepted. 
Diane  realizes  that  if  she’s  serious  about 
joining  the  RCMP,  she’d  better  begin  to 
acquire  some  of  these  specific  skills.  She 
decides  to  enroll  in  a keyboarding  course  next 
term  and  to  take  driver  training. 


WHERE  TO  LOOK 


Educational  TV,  Video  and  Audiocassettes  WHERE  TO  FIND  YOUR  SOURCES 


These  audio-visual  media  can  be  a useful  source 

of  both  specific  and  general  information.  Watch 

and  listen  for: 

• documentaries  about  specific  industries, 
occupations,  businesses  and  organizations 

• job-club  programs  on  TV  that  cover  job  or 
work  search  techniques,  labour  market 
information,  and  sometimes  specific  job 
requirements  or  postings.  (For  example,  in 
Alberta,  “L&J  News”  on  Access) 

• inspiration!  Many  self-help  books  are  available 
on  audiocassette 

• labour  market  information  on  TV  news  and 
business  programs. 

Computer  Programs 

Computer  programs  can  help  you  with: 

• resume  writing 

• time  and  money  management 

• your  personal  inventory. 


Finding  Out:  Five  Methods 

1.  Talk  with  and  listen  to  people. 

2.  Read. 

3.  Watch  educational  TV  and  videos. 

4.  Listen  to  audiocassettes. 

5.  Get  some  first-hand  experience  by 


volunteering  or  job  shadowing. 


Libraries  or  Learning  Resources  Centres 

As  you  can  see  from  the  table  on  the  next  page, 
libraries  are  great  places  to  look  for  information 
from  all  kinds  of  sources.  You  may  want  to  search 
in: 

• public  libraries,  especially  main  branches 

• libraries  in  educational  institutions.  Some  may 
be  available  for  use  by  students  only 

• libraries  at  government  career  centres.  These 
often  have  a good  selection  of  information 
about  specific  occupations  and  the  labour 
market 

• some  government  departments.  For  example,  if 
you’re  interested  in  an  occupation  related  to 
the  agriculture  industry,  you  may  find  some 
valuable  information  in  a Department  of 
Agriculture  library.  (Remember  to  phone  before 
you  go!) 

Most  libraries  these  days  use  a computer  data 
base  as  their  catalogue  system.  These  systems  are 
usually  easy  to  use  once  you  learn  how. 


Don't  Let  the  computer  system  stop  you 
from  using  the  Library!  If  you  don't 
know  how  to  use  it,  ASK.  The  Librarian 
will  be  glad  to  help  you. 


Bookstores  and  Newsstands 

• Check  out  the  bookstores  on  or  near  college 
and  university  campuses.  They’re  more  likely 
to  stock  books  about  career  building  and 
occupations. 

• Independent,  non-chain  bookstores  often  carry 
a wider  variety  of  books.  If  you  can’t  find  a title 
you’re  looking  for,  they’ll  order  it  for  you. 


FINDING  OUT 


Sources  and  Where  to  Find  Them 


Computer  Stores  and  Computer 
Departments  of  Large  Stores 

• People  you  talk  to  here  may  be  able  to  help  you 
if  you’re  interested  in  the  computer  programs 
on  the  market. 

Businesses  and  Organizations  You'd  Like 
to  Work  For 

You  can  find  out  a lot  about  a business  or  an 
industry  by: 

• reading  corporate  brochures,  marketing 
publications  and  annual  reports 

• visiting  web  sites 

• viewing  corporate  videos 

• checking  out  job  postings  on  web  sites  and 
bulletin  boards. 

The  people  you  talk  to  as  you  research  these 
businesses  or  organizations  may  also  be  useful 
contacts  for  information  interviews  and  job 
shadowing. 


Unions,  Professional  and  Trade 
Associations 

People  in  similar  occupations  and  fields  of  interest 
often  form  groups  or  associations.  Many  of  these 
groups  meet  regularly  to  exchange  information 
and  to  support  each  other’s  efforts. 

Through  these  groups  you  can: 

• find  out  information  about  specific 
occupations,  specific  industries  and  labour 
market  conditions 

• make  contacts  for  information  interviews  and 
job  shadowing. 

To  connect  with  a specific  union,  professional  or 
trade  association,  ask  the  people  in  your  network, 
or  look  in  the  phone  book: 

• in  the  yellow  pages  under  “Associations” 

• in  the  white  pages  under  the  occupation  name, 
e.g.  “Plumbers  and  Pipefitters” 

• in  the  white  pages  under  the  name  of  your 
province,  e.g.  in  Alberta,  “Alberta  Society  of 
Biologists”. 


WHERE  TO  LOOK 


Educational  Institutions 

Colleges,  universities,  technical  schools  and  other 
post-secondary  institutions  may  have: 

• libraries,  bookstores  and  web  sites  worth 
exploring 

• career  counsellors  and  program  coordinators 
you  can  talk  to  about  specific  occupations  and 
programs 

• information  about  student  funding. 

To  contact  an  educational  institution,  look  for  the 
listing  in  the  white  pages  of  the  phone  book.  Call 
the  direct  number  for  the  program  you’re 
interested  in  or  ask  the  receptionist  to  connect 
you  to  the  registrar’s  office,  the  main 
administration  office  or  the  office  of  a specific 
program. 

Government  Career  Centres  and  Agencies 

Government  career  centres  may  have: 

• career  counsellors  you  can  talk  to 

• workshops  and/or  job  clubs  you  can  join 

• job  or  work  search  information 

• job  listings 

• information  about  student  funding,  the  labour 
market,  upgrading,  occupations  and  programs 

• resource  centres 

• Internet  access. 

To  connect  with  a government  career  centre: 

• see  pages  39  and  40 

• ask  at  the  agency  where  you  picked  up  this 
copy  of  Finding  Out 

• look  in  the  white  pages  of  the  phone  book  in 
the  provincial  government  section  (probably 
near  the  front  of  the  book) . Look  under 
“Careers”  or  “Employment”  or  call  the  general 
information  number  and  explain  what  you’re 
looking  for. 


KEEPING  TRACK 

Have  you  ever  written  down  the  phone  number 
for  someone  you  needed  to  contact  — and  then 
misplaced  it?  Or  clipped  out  an  article  full  of 
useful  information,  put  it  somewhere  safe  — and 
then  forgotten  where  you  put  it? 

To  avoid  frustrating  situations  like  these,  you  need 
to  create  a system  for  keeping  track  of  the 
information  you  gather.  Your  system  can  be 
simple  and  inexpensive  — as  long  as  it  works! 

Collecting 

When  you  see  an  article  that  informs  you,  an  ad 
that  inspires  you  or  a photo  that  gets  you  thinking 
about  your  options,  you’ll  want  to  clip  it  out  if 
you  can  or  photocopy  it.  You  can  store  these 
easy-to-lose  pieces  of  paper  in: 

• 8.5”  x 11”  envelopes  (in  other  words,  large 
brown  envelopes) . 

• file  folders.  This  system  works  best  if  you  can 
store  your  files  in  a filing  cabinet,  a drawer  or  a 
shelf. 

• an  expanding  file.  These  are  divided  into 
several  sections  and  usually  cost  under  $10. 
Look  for  them  in  an  office  supply  store. 

• a three-ring  binder.  You  can  glue  or  tape  your 
clippings  onto  plain  loose  leaf  sheets  or  slip 
them  into  clear  plastic  sleeves  punched  to  fit 
the  binder’s  holes.  (Look  for  the  clear  plastic 
sleeves  in  the  photo  department  of  a 
department  or  drug  store.) 

On  each  clipping  or  photocopy,  write  the 
following: 

• the  date  of  the  article 

• where  you  found  it  (name  of  magazine  or 
newspaper) 

• one  or  two  words  describing  why  it  interests 
you. 


FINDING  OUT 


If  you  gather  a lot  of  clippings  and  photocopies, 
you  might  want  to  arrange  them  into  categories  so 
you  can  locate  them  more  easily.  Choose  your 
own  categories  or  try  these: 

• general  career  information,  for  example,  future 
trends,  job  or  work  search,  networking 

• specific  occupations  or  options 

• jobs  you’re  interested  in 

• organizations  you’d  like  to  work  for. 

Keeping  Notes 

As  you  gather  information,  you’ll  want  to  keep 
notes  about: 

• the  conversations  and  interviews  you  have 

• the  information  you  find  out 


• your  ideas,  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the 
information  you  find  out 

• the  contacts  you  make  — names,  phone 
numbers,  addresses  and  other  information. 

You  can  create  these  notes  by: 

• writing  them  out  in  a notebook  or  binder,  on 
index  cards  or  on  computer 

• recording  them  on  audiocassette. 


Remember  to  ask  the  permission  of  the 
person  you're  talking  to  before  you 
record  a conversation  over  the  phone  or 
in  person! 


EXAMPLE 


Eldon  wants  to  enroll  in  an  upgrading  program.  Upgrading  programs  are  offered  by  three  different 
educational  institutions  in  his  community.  Eldon  makes  some  phone  calls  to  find  out  more  about  the 
programs  before  he  decides  in  which  to  enroll.  He  keeps  track  of  the  information  he  finds  out  this  way: 


Program 

Who  I Contacted 

When  program  starts 

Notes 

City  School 
Board  at  City 
Centre  High 

Ted  Kozak 
Program 
Coordinator 
555-6666 

September  and  July  (summer 
school);  also  night  school; 
application  deadlines  July  1 
(for  Sept)  May  1 (for  July) 

I'd  have  to  wait  'til  next  fall 
to  enroll;  City  High  easy  to 
reach  by  bus;  high  school 
setting;  adult  classes 

ABC  College 

Myrna  Smith 
Program 
Coordinator 
555-7777 

September,  January  and 
July;  some  classes  at  night 
and  on  weekends; 
application  deadline  one 
month  before 

I could  enroll  for  January; 
college  on  south  side;  transfer 
twice  to  get  there  by  bus; 
study  skills  course  offered  to 
new  students 

Provincial 

Vocational 

College 

Distance 

Education 

Tina  Mah 
Enrollment 
Coordinator 
1-800-555-8888 

Start  anytime;  work  at  my 
own  pace;  enrollment 
process  takes  one  month 

No  classes;  work  on  my  own 
with  help  from  tutors  by 
phone;  once  a month  "class" 
by  video  at  downtown  centre 

- Jew  TO  ASK  FOR  THE  INFORMATION 
IM  YOU  NEED 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  PROCESS 

Talking  to’  people  is  a vital  part  of  the  process  of 
finding  out.  As  you  gather  information,  you’ll 
want  to  talk  to: 

• Librarians,  program  coordinators,  receptionists 
— people  at  the  places  where  you  look  for 
information.  They’ll  either  be  able  to  give  you 
the  information  you  need  or  help  you  find  it. 

• Your  family,  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  — your 
network,  in  other  words.  They’ll  connect  you  to 
information  and  to  other  people. 


• People  who  are  sources  of  information  — for 
example,  a journeyman  machinist,  a 
professional  musician  or  a student  funding 
officer.  These  are  the  people  you’ll  want  to 
meet  with,  interview  and  job  shadow. 

Talking  to  people  you  don’t  know  can  be  a 
challenging  experience,  especially  if  you’re  feeling 
shy,  unsure  of  yourself  or  unfamiliar  with  a 
situation.  Keep  in  mind  that: 

• It’s  okay  to  ask.  How  else  will  you  find  out? 

• Most  people  will  be  willing  to  help  you  if  you 
approach  them  in  an  appropriate  way. 

If  you’re  concerned  about  what  to  say  when  you 
ask  for  help,  write  out  a script  and  practise  it. 
Following  are  some  examples  of  situations  and 
some  script  ideas  you  may  find  useful  when 
asking  for  help. 


Most  People  Will  Want  to  Help 
You  If  You... 

• are  polite  and  patient 

• say  as  clearly  as  possible  what 
you're  looking  for  or  what  you  need 

• treat  them  the  way  you  like  to  be 
treated 


FINDING  OUT 


Librarians 


EXAMPLE 

Sam  will  be  taking  early  retirement  next 
year  from  his  job  as  a maintenance 
electrician  for  a large  company.  He’s 
wondering  about  starting  a small 
business.  He  wants  to  borrow  some 
books  about  this  topic  from  the  library. 

Sam:  (to  the  librarian)  I want  to  find 
some  information  about  starting  a 
business  but  I don’t  know  how  to  use 
the  computer  catalogue.  Could  you  help 
me,  please? 

Librarian:  Sure.  Here’s  a free  terminal. 
Let’s  start  with  a subject  search. 

The  librarian  leads  Sam  through  the 
steps  of  using  the  computer  catalogue 
system,  then  watches  as  Sam  tries  the 
system  on  his  own.  Because  the  librarian 
showed  Sam  how  to  help  himself,  he’s 
leaving  the  library  with  a few  books  and 
a new  skill. 


*4  SCRIPT  99 

• I don’t  know  how  to  use  the  Reader’s  Guide 
to  Periodical  Literature.  Will  you  please 
show  me  how? 

• I’m  looking  for  trade  publications  for  the 
hospitality  industry.  Would  you  please  tell 
me  where  to  find  them? 

• You:  I’m  looking  for  an  article  in 
Restaurants  Weekly  but  I can’t  find  it  on 
your  shelves.  Do  you  carry  that  magazine? 

Librarian:  Sorry,  we  don’t  subscribe  to 
Restaurant  Weekly. 

You:  Do  you  know  where  I could  find  it? 

Librarian:  The  tourism  association  might 
have  it  in  their  library.  I’ll  phone  them  for 
you. 


Remember... 

It's  OK  to  ask  questions. 

Afteratl,  how  else  wilt  you  find  out. 


HOW  TO  ASK  FOR  THE  INFORMATION  YOU  NEED 


People  at  Government  Career  Centres 
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• I didn’t  finish  high  school.  Where  do  I go 
to  take  courses  so  I can  get  my  diploma? 

• I’m  interested  in  an  apprenticeship 
program.  How  can  I find  out  more  about 
this? 

• I’m  interested  in  TV  production  but  I 
don’t  know  much  about  it.  Can  you 
suggest  any  books  or  articles  about 
occupations  in  that  area? 


When  You  Ask 

• Be  specific.  Try  to  figure  out  what  you 
need  before  you  ask.  This  attows  the 
people  who  are  helping  you  to  answer 
your  questions  more  accurately. 

• Take  advantage  of  off-peak  hours.  For 

example,  if  you  know  that  a library  or 
an  office  gets  busy  later  in  the  day,  try 
to  go  as  early  as  you  can.  Chances  are 
people  will  feel  less  pressured  and  have 
more  time  to  help  you. 


Help  ... 

Call  ahead.  Make  sure  you're  looking  in 
the  right  place  for  the  information  you 
need.  Have  a pen  and  paper  handy 
when  you  make  the  call. 

Make  an  appointment.  This  is 
especially  important  if  you're  asking  for 
a lot  of  help  or  for  detailed 
instructions,  e.g.,  how  to  use  a library's 
computer  catalogue. 


submitted  her  resume  to  several 
employers  but  hasn’t  been  called  for  an 
interview.  She  calls  a government  career 
centre  and  speaks  to  a counsellor. 

Rajendra:  I’ve  applied  for  about  a dozen 
jobs  I’m  qualified  for  but  I’m  not  getting 
any  call-backs.  I think  I need  help  with 
my  resume.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Counsellor:  You  might  want  to  attend  a 
workshop  we’re  offering  next  week  on 
job  and  work  search  techniques.  If  you 
can’t  make  the  workshop,  then  I’d 
suggest  that  you  visit  us  here  at  the 
centre  and  have  a look  at  some  of  the 
material  we  have  or  talk  to  a career 
consultant. 

Rajendra:  I’d  like  to  come  to  the 
workshop.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I have 
to  do  to  register  for  it? 


FINDING  OUT 


People  at  Educational  Institutions 


EXAMPLE 


Carey  is  interested  in  becoming  a 
paramedic.  He  knows  that  there’s  a 
program  at  the  technical  institute.  He 
wants  to  find  out  about  entrance 
requirements.  He  looks  up  the  institute’s 
listing  in  the  white  pages  but  he  can’t 
find  “paramedic”  in  the  list  of  programs. 
Carey  calls  the  registrar’s  office. 

Carey:  I’m  interested  in  your  paramedic 
program  but  I can’t  find  a number  for  it. 

Receptionist:  The  program  is  listed  under 
EMT  — Emergency  Medical  Technician 
— Paramedic.  A lot  of  people  have 
trouble  finding  it.  The  number  is  555- 
5555. 1 can  put  you  through  to  the 
program  if  you  like. 

Carey:  Thanks.  (The  receptionist 
transfers  the  call.) 

EMT  Receptionist:  EMT  — Paramedic 
program... 

Carey:  Hi.  I’m  interested  in  taking  the 
program  and  I’d  like  some  information 
about  it,  please. 

EMT  Receptionist:  I can  mail  you  a 
brochure.  Or  you  can  drop  by  our  office 
and  pick  one  up. 

Carey:  If  I come  by  the  office,  could  I 
meet  with  someone  who  can  answer  my 
questions  about  the  program? 

EMT  Receptionist:  Yes,  I can  set  up  a 
meeting  for  you... 
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• I need  a copy  of  my  high  school 
transcript.  Could  you  please  tell  me  how  I 
can  get  one? 

• I need  some  information  about  student 
loans.  Could  you  please  tell  me  who  to 
talk  to  about  this? 

• You:  I’ve  heard  about  a test  I can  take 
instead  of  going  back  to  finish  high 
school.  Would  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
find  out  more  about  it? 

Registrar’s  Office:  It’s  called  a GED  or 
general  education  development  test.  We 
don’t  administer  it  at  the  college. 

You:  Who  does  administer  it? 

Registrar’s  Office:  I’m  not  sure  but  you 
can  call  this  number  at  the  Department  of 
Education.  They’ll  able  to  tell  you. 


HOW  TO  ASK  FOR  THE  INFORMATION  YOU  NEED 


People  in  Businesses  and  other 
Organizations 


EXAMPLE 


Janice  is  an  assistant  office  manager  in 
an  insurance  office.  She  likes  her  job  but 
she  feels  that  she  has  no  opportunities 
for  promotion.  Janice  reads  in  the 
business  section  of  the  newspaper  that 
small  and  medium-sized  petroleum 
companies  are  “thriving.”  She  decides  to 
explore  job  opportunities  in  that  area. 
She  calls  the  petroleum  industry 
association: 

Janice:  My  name  is  Janice  Wright.  I’m 
looking  for  a list  of  the  small  and 
medium-sized  members  of  your 
organization. 

Receptionist:  We  have  a list  of  members 
. . . May  I ask  what  this  is  for? 

Janice:  I’m  interested  in  working  for  a 
small  or  medium-sized  company  in  the 
industry.  I’d  like  to  use  the  list  to  begin 
my  job  or  work  search. 

Receptionist:  Well,  I’ll  have  to  check 
with  my  manager  first,  but  I could  cross 
the  larger  companies  off  the  members 
list  and  send  it  to  you. 

Janice:  Thank  you.  That  would  be  great. 

Receptionist:  Hold  the  line  a minute  and 
I’ll  make  sure  that  it’s  okay  for  me  to  do 
this  ... 
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• You:  (calling  a government  library)  I’m 
interested  in  a career  in  forestry/ 
agriculture/the  environment.  Would  I be 
able  to  do  some  of  my  research  about  the 
industry  in  your  department  library? 

• You:  (calling  the  marketing  department  of 
a large  company)  I’m  interested  in 
working  for  your  company  someday  and 
I’d  like  to  find  out  more  about  it.  Do  you 
have  some  business  brochures  and  a 
company  newsletter  you  could  send  me? 

• You:  (at  your  favourite  restaurant,  store  or 
other  business)  My  name  is 

. I eat/shop  here 

often.  I’d  love  to  work  here.  Could  you 
please  tell  me  how  to  apply  to  work  here? 


FINDING  OUT 


YOUR  NETWORK 

You  may  have  heard  the  terms  “network”  and 
“networking.”  You  may  think  these  terms  sound 
too  high-powered  or  pushy  and  that  networking 
has  nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Think  again!  You  have  a network.  Your  network  is 
made  up  of  the  people  you  know  and  the  people 
they  know. 

A network  is  very  useful,  especially  when  you’re 
gathering  information.  Through  your  friends, 
acquaintances  and  contacts,  you  can  probably 
find  out  just  about  anything  you  want  to  know. 

Networking  relies  on  people  supporting  and 
sharing  with  each  other.  Today,  you  may  be 
asking  for  help.  Tomorrow,  someone  in  your 
network  may  be  asking  you  to  help  them. 


EXAMPLE 

Ivan  is  thinking  about  taking  a computer 
graphics  program.  He  wants  to  find  out  more 
about  what  this  might  be  like.  Ivan  talks  to  his 
cousin.  As  the  marketing  manager  for  an  auto 
dealer,  she  often  works  with  freelance  graphic 
designers.  Ivan’s  cousin  gives  him  the  names 
of  three  designers.  She  has  spoken  to  all  of 
them  and  they’re  expecting  to  hear  from  Ivan. 
He  calls  them  and  sets  up  information 
interviews. 


EXAMPLE 

Laura  and  Gordon  are  looking  for  a daycare 
for  their  two  young  children.  Laura  mentions 
this  to  their  neighbour.  The  neighbour  doesn’t 
send  her  children  to  daycare  but  her  sister 
does  and  she  gives  Laura  her  sister’s  number. 
Laura  calls  her  neighbour’s  sister  and  gets  the 
number  of  the  daycare  her  children  attend. 
Meanwhile,  Gordon  talks  to  some  of  his 
coworkers.  Three  of  them  recommend  the 
daycares  they’re  using.  Now  Laura  and 
Gordon  have  the  names  of  four  daycares  they 
can  find  out  more  about. 


EXAMPLE 

Tonda  has  a hearing  impairment.  She  has 
completed  a high  school  upgrading  program 
with  excellent  marks.  Tonda  has  always 
wanted  to  be  a nurse  but  even  though  she  lip- 
reads  effectively,  she  isn’t  sure  that  she’ll  be 
able  to  succeed  in  the  profession.  Tonda  talks 
about  her  doubts  to  an  acquaintance  she 
knows  through  an  advocacy  group  for  the 
hearing  impaired.  The  acquaintance  puts 
Tonda  in  touch  with  a nurse  in  another 
province  who  also  has  a hearing  impairment. 
The  nurse  assures  Tonda  that  with  two  special 
pieces  of  equipment  — a stethoscope  that 
gives  a visual  reading  and  a special  sound 
system  to  use  in  large  classes  — she  can 
succeed.  With  funding  in  place  for  her  special 
equipment,  Tonda  enrolls  in  a nursing 
program. 


HOW  TO  ASK  FOR  THE  INFORMATION  YOU  NEED 


Networking  Know-how 

In  a network  what  goes  around,  comes 
around.  The  people  in  your  network  will 
respond  to  you  the  way  you  respond  to 
them.  Here's  how  to  keep  your  network 
working  smoothly: 

• Treat  everyone  you  contact  the  way 
you  like  to  be  treated. 

• Be  open-minded.  You  never  know  who 
might  help  you  or  how. 

• Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  for  help.  Just 
remember  that  you  will  be  asked  to 
help,  as  well. 

• Share  your  contacts  and  information 
openly  and  others  will  do  the  same. 

• Don't  over-use  your  contacts.  Avoid 
asking  for  too  much  or  asking  too 
often. 


• Always  say  thank  you. . 


Most  people  in  your  network  probably  fall  into 
one  of  three  groups,  depending  on  your 
relationship  with  them. 

Friends  and  Family 

• These  are  the  people  you  rely  on  and  trust,  the 
people  close  to  you. 

• You’ll  share  a lot  of  help  and  support  with  the 
people  in  this  group. 


Acquaintances 

• These  are  people  you  know  who  know  you, 
people  you  meet  and  spend  some  time  with  at 
work,  in  social  situations  and  in  your 
community. 

• You  could  ask  your  acquaintances  to  find  out 
information  for  you  or  to  contact  someone  on 
your  behalf. 

Contacts 

• These  are  people  you  know  but  not  well. 

• You  could  ask  your  contacts  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  someone  or  to  tell  you  where  to 
find  information. 


USING  YOUR  NETWORK  EXERCISE 

v 

Prove  to  yourself  how  effective  your  network  can 

be.  Try  this  exercise. 

• Decide  on  a piece  of  information  you  want  to 
find  out.  For  this  exercise,  keep  it  simple  and 
fun  — the  recipe  for  a great  dessert,  for 
example.  Or  a review  of  a movie  that’s  just 
been  released  from  someone  who  has  seen  it. 

• Call  three  friends  or  family  members  and 
explain  what  you’re  doing  and  why.  Ask  them 
to  ask  their  friends  and  acquaintances  for  this 
information.  (And  because  this  is  just  for  fun, 
you  might  want  to  offer  an  incentive  — 
whoever  gets  back  to  you  first  gets  treated  to 
the  dessert  or  the  movie,  for  example.) 

• We  estimate  that  within  three  days,  you’ll  have 
your  information. 


FINDING  OUT 


TRACKING  YOUR  NETWORK  EXERCISE 

Here’s  how  to  keep  track  of  the  people  in  your 

network. 

• Start  with  three  separate  pages  in  a notebook,  a 
binder,  an  address  book  or  your  Journal.  Label 
the  first  page  “Friends  and  Family,”  the  second 
page  “Acquaintances”  and  the  third  page 
“Contacts.”  (You  may  need  more  than  just 
three  pages.) 

• On  the  first  page,  list  your  friends  and  family 
members.  Add  their  phone  numbers  and 
addresses  in  a column  beside  their  names.  In  a 
third  column,  list  what  you  know  about  their 
occupations  and  interests. 

• On  the  second  page,  do  the  same  for  your 
acquaintances.  Think  of  the  people  you  know 
through  work  and  in  your  community,  for 
example. 

• On  the  third  page,  repeat  the  process  for  your 
contacts.  Include  friends  of  your  friends  and 
family.  Think  of  the  people  who  belong  to  the 
same  organizations  you  belong  to. 

• Think  about  the  people  you  know  through  your 
experiences  as  a volunteer  or  student.  Add 
them  to  your  network. 

• What  about  your  barber/hairdresser?  the 
people  you  see  at  church?  your  team-mates? 
people  you  meet  through  your  hobby? 

• You  can  add  to  these  lists  by  keeping  track  of 
your  activities  for  a week  and  then  including  all 
the  people  you  were  in  contact  with  during  that 
time. 

Your  network  will  grow  and  change  as  your  career 

grows  and  changes.  And  if  you  take  good  care  of 

your  network,  it  will  take  good  care  of  you! 


APPROACHING  PEOPLE  FOR 
INFORMATION 

Out  there  in  your  network  you’ll  find  people  with 
the  information  you’re  looking  for.  You  can  gather 
that  information  from  these  people  by: 

• interviewing  them  by  phone,  in  person,  by  mail 
or  e-mail 

• job  shadowing,  observing  them  as  they  work 

• meeting  them  at  gatherings  like  trade  shows, 
association  meetings  and  open  houses  related 
to  your  field  of  interest 

The  Information  Interview 

If  you  want  to  find  out  about  bee-keeping,  talk  to 
an  apiarist.  If  you  want  to  find  out  about  culinary 
arts,  talk  to  a chef.  The  best  way  to  find  out  what 
it’s  like  to  work  in  a specific  occupation  or  field  is 
to  set  up  an  information  interview  with  someone 
who’s  working  in  the  field. 

Setting  Up  an  Information  Interview 

• Use  your  network  to  find  the  person  you  want 
to  talk  to. 

• Call  or  write  your  contact  to  explain  what  you 
want  to  do.  Set  up  the  interview  at  a time  and 
place  that  works  best  for  him  or  her. 

• Prepare  your  questions  in  advance.  (See  the 
next  section.) 

• Look  your  best  and  arrive  on  time. 

• Keep  notes  or  record  the  interview  (with  your 
contact’s  permission). 

• At  the  end  of  the  interview,  ask  your  contact  to 
recommend  someone  else  for  you  to  talk  to. 

• Send  a thank  you  note  the  next  day. 


HOW  TO  ASK  FOR  THE  INFORMATION  YOU  NEED 


Questions  to  Ask 

Use  these  questions  as  a starting  point  for  creating 

your  own: 

• How  did  you  get  involved  with  this  kind  of 
work? 

• What’s  your  training  and  background? 

• Describe  a typical  day  at  your  job. 

• What  do  you  like  best  about  this  work? 

• What  do  you  like  least  about  it? 

• What  skills,  values  and  interests  do  you  think 
are  most  important  in  this  kind  of  work? 

• What  do  you  see  as  the  future  for  this  field? 

• What  would  you  recommend  as  the  best  way  to 
get  a start  in  this  field? 

EXAMPLE 

Dolores  has  worked  as  a teacher  for  many 
years.  Now  she’d  like  to  follow  her  interest  in 
flower  arranging  into  a new  line  of  work. 

Dolores  calls  the  florist  who  arranged  the 
flowers  for  her  daughter’s  wedding  two  years 
ago  and  sets  up  an  information  interview. 

From  the  interview  Dolores  learns  that 
running  a florist  business  can  sometimes  be 
quite  stressful.  Dolores  realizes  that  before  she 
makes  a move  in  this  direction,  she’ll  need  to 
decide  whether  the  stress  involved  in  running 
her  own  florist  business  would  be  acceptable 
to  her. 


Job  Shadowing 

Job  shadowing  takes  the  information  interview 
one  step  further.  When  you  job  shadow  someone, 
you  observe  that  person  at  work.  You  gain  a 
deeper  understanding  and  a more  detailed  picture 
of  what’s  involved. 


Setting  Up  a Job  Shadow 

• At  the  end  of  an  information  interview  (if  it 
goes  well)  you  might  want  to  ask  your  contact 
if  you  can  job  shadow  him  or  her  as  a next 
step.  Or  you  could  wait  until  after  she  or  he 
has  received  your  thank  you  note. 

• Or  you  can  use  your  network  to  find  someone 
to  job  shadow. 

• Follow  the  steps  for  setting  up  an  information 
interview,  above. 

• As  you  job  shadow,  try  to  interrupt  your 
contact’s  schedule  as  little  as  possible.  Respect 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  activities  and 
conversations  that  you  won’t  be  invited  to  take 
part  in. 

• Save  your  questions  until  an  appropriate  time. 

• Remember  to  send  a thank  you  note. 


EXAMPLE 

Lester  is  thinking  about  volunteering  to  work 
with  disadvantaged  youth.  The  agency  he 
contacts  invites  him  to  spend  an  evening 
shadowing  an  experienced  volunteer.  Lester 
and  the  volunteer  play  basketball  with  some 
teenaged  boys.  It’s  fast  and  fun  but  there’s 
also  a tense  moment  when  one  of  the  boys 
starts  a fight.  Lester  realizes  that  to  be  an 
effective  volunteer,  he’s  going  to  have  to  work 
on  his  communication  skills  and  his  physical 
fitness! 


Attending  Gatherings 

You  can  expand  your  network  and  find  out  useful 
information  when  you  attend  gatherings  of  people 
who  work  in  your  field  of  interest.  Here’s  how: 

• Find  out  which  associations,  unions  or  groups 
the  people  in  your  field  of  interest  belong  to. 
Find  out  whether  you  can  become  a member. 


FINDING  OUT 


• If  joining  an  association  isn’t  practical,  call  the 
office,  explain  what  you’re  doing  and  ask  to  be 
invited  to  a meeting.  After  the  meeting,  there 
may  be  a social  time.  Circulate  through  the 
group  and  introduce  yourself  to  people.  Ask 
them  general  questions  about  their  work. 

• Watch  trade  journals,  association  newsletters 
and  the  business  section  of  the  newspaper  for 
notices  of  trade  shows  or  conventions  related  to 
your  field  of  interest. 

• Trade  shows  and  conventions  provide  a good 
opportunity  to  pick  up  a feel  for  a field  of 
interest,  to  find  out  about  future  trends  and  to 
expand  your  network.  If  the  show  or 
convention  isn’t  open  to  the  public,  contact  the 
organizers,  tell  them  about  your  interest  and 
ask  for  a pass. 

• Educational  institutions  sometimes  hold  open 
houses.  These  give  you  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  location,  check  out  the  atmosphere  and 
find  out  more  about  specific  programs. 

EXAMPLE 

Lucy  makes  leather  clothes  and  footwear  for 
her  family  and  friends,  using  traditional 
designs  and  techniques.  She’d  like  to  earn  part 
of  her  living  from  her  craft  but  she  isn’t  sure 
how  to  begin.  Her  son  invites  her  to  an 
Aboriginal  arts  show  and  sale.  Lucy  has  a 
chance  to  talk  to  other  artists  and  see  their 
work.  Judging  by  the  number  of  people  at  the 
show,  Lucy  realizes  that  there’s  a strong 
potential  market  for  her  garments.  She  talks  to 
the  organizers  about  taking  part  in  next  year’s 
show. 


Different  Approaches 

You  can  connect  with  acquaintances,  contacts  and 
people  your  contacts  have  directed  you  to  by 
phone  or  in  writing.  You  can  also  contact  people 
you  have  never  met  for  information.  This  is  called 
a “cold”  call.  Following  are  some  tips  for  these 
approaches. 

On  the  Phone 

An  easy  and  convenient  way  to  contact  people  is 
by  phone.  You  may  be  more  comfortable  if  you 
have  a script  prepared  ahead  of  time  and  practice 
it.  You’ll  want  to  be  polite  and  friendly  and  you’ll 
need  to  explain  who  you  are  and  why  you’re 
calling.  The  clearer  your  explanation  the  easier  it 
is  for  them  to  give  you  the  information  you  need. 


EXAMPLE 

Luisa  wants  to  enroll  part  time  in  a college 
program.  However,  as  an  employed  single 
mom,  she’s  not  sure  she  can  handle 
schoolwork  on  top  of  everything  else.  Luisa 
remembers  that  a woman  she  worked  with  on 
a community  committee  has  a daughter  who 
went  back  to  school  under  similar  conditions. 
Luisa  calls  up  her  acquaintance  and  explains 
why  she’s  calling.  The  woman  gives  Luisa  her 
daughter’s  number.  Luisa  calls  her: 

Luisa:  Hi,  my  name  is  Luisa  Hernandes.  Your 
mother  gave  me  your  number  and  suggested  I 
call  you.  I’m  thinking  about  going  back  to 
school  but  I’m  not  sure  I can  handle  it.  Your 
mom  said  you  felt  the  same  way  when  you 
went  back.  I wondered  if  you’d  tell  me  what  it 
was  like  for  you  and  how  you’re  coping  now. 


HOW  TO  ASK  FOR  THE  INFORMATION  YOU  NEED 
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• Hello  (your  contact’s  correct  name).  My 

name  is . We 

met  at  (describe  where  and  when  you 
met) . I was  very  interested  in  what  you 
told  me  about  your  job.  It’s  a field  I’d 
like  to  work  in.  I wonder  if  you’d  meet 
with  me  and  tell  me  more  about  it... 

• Hello  (correct  name  of  person  you’re 

calling) . My  name  is . 

You  don’t  know  me  but  (name  of  the 
person  you  both  know)  suggested  I give 
you  a call.  She/he  says  you’re  in  the 
second  year  of  a program  I’m  interested 
in.  Could  I ask  you  a few  questions 
about  the  program? 


By  using  the  phone  you  can  reach  people 
directly  or  through  their  voice  mail.  Voice  mail 
is  another  term  for  an  answering  service  or  an 
answering  machine.  You  may  not  like  talking  to 
a “machine”  but  it’s  a skill  you  need  these  days 
and  one  that  you  can  master  with  a bit  of 
practice. 

When  you  leave  your  message,  make  sure  you: 

• wait  until  after  the  tone  before  you  start  to 
speak 

• speak  slowly  and  clearly 

• spell  your  name  if  you  think  you  need  to. 


In  Writing 

You  may  prefer  to  contact  people  by  mail,  e-mail 

or  fax.  Here  are  some  suggestions  to  help  you 

make  the  most  of  your  written  words: 

• Be  sure  to  use  the  person’s  correct  name  and 
position.  If  you  don’t  know  it  (or  how  to  spell 
it)  take  the  time  to  find  out. 

• In  the  opening  paragraph,  let  the  person  know 
who  you  are.  Remind  him  or  her  how  you  met 
or  tell  him  or  her  who  referred  you.  If  you’re 
contacting  this  person  “cold,”  explain  how  you 
heard  about  him  or  her. 

• Get  to  the  point.  Say  what  you’d  like  the 
person  to  do  — meet  with  you,  refer  you  to 
someone  else  or  tell  you  where  to  look  for 
more  information. 

• Be  specific.  If  your  request  is  too  general  or  too 
big,  your  contact  will  be  tempted  to  say  no. 

• Be  professional.  Don’t  share  details  of  your 
personal  life  or  problems. 

• Don’t  pressure  your  contact.  “When  it’s 
convenient  for  you”  is  an  acceptable  way  to 
suggest  a deadline. 

• Do  your  follow-up.  If  you  say  you’ll  call  your 
contact,  do  so.  If  your  contact  replies,  send  him 
or  her  a thank-you. 
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• My  name  is . I’m 

calling  about 

Please  call  me  at 

Thank  you. 
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The  Cold  Call:  Asking  People  You  Don’t  Know 

Cold  calls  are  calls  you  make  to  people  you  aren’t 
connected  to  — you  don’t  know  them  and  you 
haven’t  been  referred  to  them.  You  might  make  a 
cold  call  if  you  want  to  talk  to  someone  who  is 
mentioned  in  a newspaper  article,  for  example.  Or 
you  may  make  a cold  call  to  a business  you’re 
interested  in  working  for. 

Cold  calls  usually  aren’t  easy  or  comfortable  to 
make  but  sometimes  they’re  the  only  way  you  can 
get  the  information  you  need.  Just  be  polite  and 
persistent  — the  worst  that  can  happen  is  that 
someone  will  say  “no”. 


EXAMPLE 

.’OHM 

Doh  wants  to  find  out  more  about  golf  course 
maintenance,  an  occupation  he’s  considering. 
No  one  in  his  network  has  been  able  to  help 
him.  He  calls  a golf  club  and  asks  to  speak  to 
the  course  maintenance  person.  The 
receptionist  says  the  maintenance  is  handled 
by  a company  under  contract  and  gives  Doh 
the  number.  He  calls  the  company: 

Doh:  My  name  is  Doh  Yiu.  I want  to  find  out 
more  about  golf  course  maintenance  and  I was 
hoping  someone  from  your  company  could 
help  me. 

Receptionist:  Well,  almost  everybody’s  out  in 
the  field  right  now. 

Doh:  Who  would  you  suggest  I talk  to? 

Receptionist:  Gus  Norlund  could  probably 
help  you.  He  should  be  back  around  4 o’clock. 

Doh:  I’ll  call  back  then.  Thanks  for  your  help. 
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• My  name  is . We’ve 

never  met  but  I read  about  you  in  an 

article  in . I’m  very 

interested  in  (the  contact’s  field  of 
interest)  and  I want  to  find  out  more 
about  it.  I was  hoping  you  could  meet 
with  me  briefly  to  talk  about 


Leaving  Messages  With  a 
Receptionist 


Receptionists  are  busy  people.  And  they 
can  be  very  helpful  if  you  are  polite, 
patient  and  prepared  to  be  put  on  hold. 
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• When  you  know  who  to  ask  for: 

You:  My  name  is . I’d  like 

to  speak  to  Ms.  Wilson,  please. 

Receptionist:  Ms.  Wilson  is  unavailable 
right  now. 

You:  I’d  like  to  leave  a message.  Please 

ask  her  to  call  me  at . I’m 

calling  about . 

• When  you  don’t  know  who  to  ask  for: 

You:  My  name  is . I 

need  some  information  about  the 
program. 

Receptionist:  I’m  sorry.  No  one  from  the 
program  can  take  your  call  right  now. 

You:  Would  you  please  ask  someone  from 
the  program  to  call  me?  I’m  at 
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been  gathering  information  to  help 
choose  the  best  option.  When  you 
think  you  have  enough  information,  your 
next  step  is  to  sort  through  it  all  and 
it. 


EVALUATING  THE  INFORMATION 

Following  is  a three-part  exercise  that  will  help 
you  make  the  best  decision  and  work  toward  your 
goal. 


Part  1:  Sum  Up  Your  Options 

• Read  over  or  listen  to  your  notes. 

• Review  articles  and  other  material  that  you 
found  useful. 

• For  each  option  you  may  be  considering, 
answer  the  questions  in  the  next  exercise.  Use  a 
separate  page  for  each  option  to  write  out  your 
answers. 

• If  you  can’t  answer  all  of  the  questions  in  the 
exercise,  you  may  need  to  gather  more 
information. 


OPTION  OVERVIEW  EXERCISE 

V 

Answer  these  questions  on  a separate  page  to  create  an  overview  for  each  option  you’re  considering. 

1.  How  would  you  describe  this  option?  What  are  4.  What  skills  will  you  need  to  develop  in  order  to 
the  key  points  you’ve  learned  about  this  option  succeed  at  this  option? 
from  your  research? 


5.  What  will  it  take  to  succeed  at  this  option  in 

2.  How  is  this  option  related  to  what  you  value?  terms  of  time,  money,  and  stress? 


3.  What  skills  do  you  have  that  will  help  you 
succeed  at  this  option? 


6.  What  are  the  rewards? 
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Part  2:  Compare  Your  Options 

You  can  evaluate  your  options  by  comparing  them.  Take  a look  at  the  following  example,  then  fill  in 
the  blank  table  on  the  next  page. 


EXAMPLE 


Lome  is  a cab  driver.  He’s  trying  to  decide 
whether  to: 

• enroll  full-time  in  a two-year  forest  technology 
program  OR 


• drive  cab  part-time  and  attend  the  program 
part-time  OR 

• look  for  work  as  a dispatcher 

Here’s  how  Lome  filled  out  the  evaluation  table: 


FACTORS 

OPTION  1 

FULL  TIME  SCHOOL 

OPTION  2 
WORK/SCHOOL 

OPTION  3 
DISPATCHING 

What's  important 
to  me 

Nature,  moving  in  a new 
direction 

Moving  in  a new  direction 
but  SLOWLY,  paying  my 
own  way,  nature 

Paying  my  own 
way 

My  interests 

Science,  nature,  learning 
new  things 

Same  as  full-time 

?? 

Skills  I'll  use 

Problem-solving,  study 
skills,  science  skills, 
outdoor  skills 

Same  as  full-time 

Problem-solving, 

communication, 

management 

Financial  factors 

Student  loan,  less  money, 
in  debt 

Less  money 

More  money 

Lifestyle  factors 

Big  change  in  lifestyle 

Living  two  Lifestyles 

No  change 

What  I'll  give  up 

Money,  holidays,  security, 
contact  with  friends 

Money,  holidays,  some 
contact  with  friends 

Not  much 

What  I'll  gain 

New  experience,  new 
friends,  new  future 

Same  as  full-time  only 
more  slowly 

Money 

Other 

Living  my  dream 

Living  part  of  my  dream 

Buying  time? 
Stuck  in  a rut? 
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COMPARE  YOUR  OPTIONS  EXERCISE 

Now  it’s  your  turn.  Make  copies  of  this  blank  table  and  fill  them  in  based  on  the  information  you’ve 
gathered  for  each  of  your  options. 


FACTORS 

OPTION  #1 

OPTION  #2 

OPTION  #3 

What's  important 
to  me 

My  interests 

Skills  I'll  use 

Financial  factors 

Lifestyle  factors 

What  I'll  give  up 

What  I'll  gain 

Other 

What  does  the  table  tell  you? 
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Part  3:  Imagine  Your  Options 

Now  that  you’ve  described  each  option  you  are 
considering,  found  out  all  you  can  about  them, 
and  evaluated  the  information,  it’s  time  to  re- 
imagine your  day  using  each  of  your  options. 


IMAGINE  YOUR  OPTIONS  EXERCISE 

^ 

Try  this  exercise  several  times  over  several  days: 

• Find  somewhere  quiet  where  you  won’t  be 
disturbed.  Sit  comfortably  or  lie  down. 

• Take  five  slow,  deep  breaths.  Close  your  eyes. 
Relax. 

• Now  imagine  yourself  living  one  of  your 
options.  Where  are  you?  Who  is  with  you? 

What  are  you  doing?  How  do  you  feel? 

• When  you’re  ready,  open  your  eyes  and  write 
down  or  record  what  you’ve  experienced. 

• How  do  you  feel  about  this  option  at  this  point? 

• Repeat  the  exercise  with  each  of  your  options. 


DECIDING 

Your  next  step  is  to  decide  which  option  you’ll 
choose.  This  section  describes  two  methods  you 
can  use  to  help  make  your  decision. 

The  Step-by-Step  Decision  Making  Method 

This  method  can  help  you  organize  your  thoughts. 
Just  realize  that  not  all  choices  fit  into  this 
formula.  If  you’ve  been  using  the  first  three 
sections  of  Finding  Out  to  help  you  gather 
information,  you’ve  already  completed  steps  1 
and  2 and  part  of  step  3.  Now  go  on  to  steps  4 
and  5. 

1.  Define  or  describe  each  of  the  options  you’re 
considering. 


2.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  each  option. 

3.  Evaluate  each  option.  Add  up  the  positives  and 
negatives. 

4.  Look  at  each  option  again.  Figure  out  what  you 
would  have  to  do  to  succeed  at  that  option. 
Think  of  ways  to  achieve  this. 

5.  Make  your  decision. 

The  "Feels  Right"  Decision  Making 
Method 

Researchers  note  that  even  though  most  of  us  try 
to  make  decisions  using  the  step-by-step  method, 
we  usually  choose  the  option  that  “feels  right” 
anyway!  You  may  already  have  completed  steps  1, 
2 and  3. 

1.  Define  or  describe  each  of  your  options. 

2.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  each  option. 

3.  Imagine  what  your  life  will  be  like  if  you 
choose  option  A,  option  B and  so  on. 

4.  Try  the  step-by-step  decision  making  method, 
just  to  see  what  happens. 

5.  Put  off  making  your  decision  for  a while. 

Notice  how  you  feel  on  a daily  basis  about 
each  option. 

6.  Make  your  decision,  then  see  how  you  feel 
about  it.  Talk  it  over  with  people  you  trust. 

7.  If  the  decision  doesn’t  feel  right,  explore  your 
options  again.  Go  find  out  more  ... 

(Adapted  from  ENGAGE  at  Work:  DayMaker  by  B.  Day,  D.  Redekopp 
& B.  Ross.  Edmonton:  LifeRole  Development  Group,  1995.) 


Remember ... 

• Very  few  decisions  can't  be  changed. 


• Don't  try  to  make  the  "right"  decision 
— make  the  best  possible  decision. 
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CREATING  AN  ACTION  PLAN 

You’ve  chosen  an  option.  Now,  how  are  you  going 
to  make  that  option  a reality? 

Setting  a Long-Term  Goal 

The  first  step  is  to  re-define  your  option  as  a long- 
term goal.  An  effective  goal  is  concrete  and 
specific.  And  it’s  an  “I”  statement  because  you’re 
taking  responsibility  for  your  own  success. 


• For  each  short-term  goal,  figure  out  what  you 
have  that  will  help  you  reach  that  goal. 

• For  each  short-term  goal,  figure  out  what  you 
need  to  have  or  accomplish  to  reach  that  goal. 

• Come  up  with  some  ideas  for  getting  what  you 
need.  Pick  two  or  three  that  seem  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

• Put  these  ideas  into  action. 

• Repeat  this  process  to  create  an  action  plan  for 
each  of  your  short-term  goals. 


EXAMPLE 

Here  are  some  effective  goals: 

• “In  two  years,  I will  be  graduating  from  the 

legal  assistant  program  at 

College.” 

• “I  want  to  have  a part-time  job  in  retail  by 
the  end  of  November.” 

• “One  year  from  now,  my  home-based 
business  will  be  bringing  in  enough  money 
to  allow  me  to  cut  back  to  part-time  hours 
at  my  regular  job.” 


Developing  An  Action  Plan 

Chances  are  you  can’t  take  a giant  step  from 
where  you  are  right  now  and  reach  your  long-term 
goal.  For  most  people,  reaching  their  goal  is  a 
process  of  taking  many  small  steps,  one  at  a time. 
They  come  up  with  an  action  plan  and  follow  it. 
Here’s  how  to  create  your  own: 

• Write  down  the  steps  you’ll  have  to  take  to 
reach  your  long-term  goal.  Each  of  these  small 
steps  becomes  a short-term  goal. 

• Make  each  short-term  goal  a concrete,  do-able 
“I”  statement,  just  like  your  long-term  goal. 
Write  down  each  short-term  goal. 


EXAMPLE 

This  is  Darlene’s  long-term  goal:  “In  two 
years,  I will  be  graduating  from  the  legal 

assistant  program  at College.”  These 

are  some  of  the  short-term  goals  Darlene 
knows  she’ll  have  to  achieve  in  order  to  reach 
her  long-term  goal: 

1 . I will  be  accepted  into  the  legal  assistant 
program. 

2.  I will  qualify  for  a student  loan. 

3.  I will  improve  my  study  skills. 

These  are  the  steps  Darlene  knows  she  must 
take  to  achieve  her  first  short-term  goal  — 
being  accepted  into  the  program: 

• Contact  the  program  office  and  get  an 
application  form. 

• Complete  and  return  the  application  form 
by  the  deadline. 

• Arrange  for  my  high  school  transcript  to  be 
sent  to  the  College. 

• Prepare  for  my  applicant’s  interview. 

Darlene’s  action  plan  will  help  her  to  reach 
her  long-term  goal. 

: 
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We  hope  that  Finding  Out:  How  to  Get  the  Information  You  Need 
to  Make  the  Choices  You  Want  has  given  you  a place  — or  several 
places!  — to  start  asking  questions,  talking  to  people  and 
gathering  information. 

Finding  out  is  part  of  the  process  of  life-long  learning.  It's  a skill  that 
you'll  come  back  to  again  and  again  on  your  career  journey. 

You  may  not  know  yet  which  options  will  work  the  best  for  you  — but 
now  you  know  how  to  find  out. 
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THE  ALBERTA  PAGE 

If  you  live  in  Alberta,  check  out  these  resources... 

The  Career  Information  Hotline 

Call  or  e-mail  the  Hotline  for  answers  to  your 
questions  about: 

• career  planning 

• occupations 

• job  or  work  search  techniques 

• educational  funding 

• and  much,  much  more! 

Phone:  1-800-661-3753 

422-4266  (in  Edmonton) 

E-mail:  hotline@aecd.gov.ab.ca 

Internet:  http://www.aecd.gov.ab.ca/hotline 

Hours:  Monday  - Thursday  8:15  am  to  7 pm 
Friday  8:15  am  to  4:30  pm 

Career  and  Employment  Service  Centres 

These  centres  are  located  across  the  province.  To 
find  the  one  nearest  you,  call  the  Career 
Information  Hotline  or  look  in  The  Investigator. 

The  Investigator 

Published  twice  a year,  this  newsletter  connects 
you  to  the  best  in  career  building  resources  — 
names,  numbers  and  web  site  addresses,  all  of 
them  up-to-date.  Pick  up  your  copy  at  a Career 
Centre  or  call  the  Career  Information  Hotline. 


Labour  Market  Information  Centres  (LMICs) 

A province-wide  network  of  resource  centres  with 
all  kinds  of  information  about  career  planning, 
occupations,  the  labour  market  and  future  trends. 
Some  LMICs  are  equipped  with  computers, 
typewriters,  phones  and  faxes  you  can  use  (for 
local  calls) . 

To  find  the  LMIC  nearest  you,  call  the  Career 
Information  Hotline  or  your  local  Career  Centre. 

The  L&J  News 

Learning  and  jobs  information  on  Access  TV, 
weekdays  at  6 pm  and  11  pm.  Check  your  local 
listings. 

Web  Sites* 

Visit  us  at  our  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and 
Career  Development  web  site: 
http://www.gov.ab.ca/dept/aecd.html 

Explore  these  web  sites: 

• Apprenticeship  Information  for  Alberta 
http://www.gov.ab.ca/dept/aecd/journey/ 
default.html 

• HRDC  Calgary  Labour  Market  Area  Home  Page 
http : //www.  ff  a . ucalgary.  ca/hrdc/hrdhome.  htm 

• AECD  Edinfo 

http  ://www.  aecd.gov.  ab.  ca/edinfo/ 

• available  as  of  Feb/97 
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THE  CANADA  PAGE 

Useful  resources,  available  nationwide  ... 

To  Locate  Your  Nearest  Human  Resources 
Centre: 

• Look  in  the  white  pages  under  Government 
of  Canada,  then  under  Human  Resources 
Development  (HRDC). 

• Call  Reference  Canada  at:  1-800-667-3355. 
An  information  officer  will  connect  you  with 
the  appropriate  federal  government 
department. 

Web  Sites* 

Career  and  Occupation  Information: 

• CanWorkNet 

http : //www.  canworknet . ca 

• HRDC  (Human  Resources  Development 
Canada)  Job  Futures 

http://hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/hrdc/corp/stratpol/ 

jobs/english/index.html 


Employment  Information 

• The  Canadian  Job  Source 
http://www.irus.rri.uwo.ca/  ~ jlaw/ 
canjo.html 

• HRDC  National  Jobbank 

http : //ein.  ccia. st-thomas . on. ca. / agencies / 
cec/jobbank/national/index_e.html 

• HRDC  Electronic  Labour  Exchange 
http://ele.ingenia.com 

Educational  Information 

• Canadian  Universities 
http://watservl.uwaterloo.ca/  ~ credmond/ 
univ.html 

• American  and  International  Colleges  and 
Universities 

http://www.mit.  edu:8001/people/cdemello/ 
univ.html 

• available  as  of  Feb/97 


WE'D  LIKE  TO  HEAR  FROM  YOU*,* 

Title  of  Publication:  Date 

Finding  Out:  How  to  Get  the  Information  You  Need  to  Make  the  Choices  You  Want 
Did  you  find  the  information  in  this  publication  useful? 

In  what  way? 


How  could  we  improve  it? 


Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  other  products  that  would  be  of  value  to  you? 


Would  You  Like  to  Receive  a Catalogue  of  Our  Products? 

Name  

Address  

Postal  Code 

Phone  Fax 


Please  Return  this  Form  to 

Information  Development  and  Marketing 

Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development 

8th  floor,  10155  - 102  Street 

Edmonton,  AB  T5J  4L5 

Phone  403  - 422-1794 

FAX  403  - 422-5319 
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